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ACOB  SHAPLEIGH  was  angry. 
There  was  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it.  When  Maty  Christo- 
pher greeted  him  at  the  post 
office  and  wished  him  a  pleasant 
"Good-morning,"  he  impatiently 
thrust  a  letter  back  into  its  envelope  and  brushed 
past  her  without  a  word.  Mrs.  Christopher  was 
an  observant  woman,  and  when  she  saw  that 
Jacob  Shapleigh's  lips  were  pressed  tight  to- 
gether, and  that  a  spot  of  ominous  red  was  in 
the  hollow  of  each  cheek,  she  wisely  looked  in 
another  direction  and  let  him  pass. 

Now,  if  Cyril  McDermott  had  not  been  walk- 
ing on  clouds,  he  would  have  observed  these 
danger  signals  also.  But  Cyril  and  his  bride  were 
starting  for  Bombay  the  very  next  Wednesday; 
the  cards  were  already  out,  and  Elsie  Christoph- 
er's girl  friends  were  talking  of  the  big  Trinity 
wedding  to  which  "everybody"  was  invited.  So, 
when  Jacob  Shapleigh  walked  straight  from  the 
post  office  and  pushed  open  the  door  of  Harrison 
Crossley's  law  office,  Cyril  stood  up  and  beamed 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  benevolence.  The 
young  man  still  occupied  the  desk  in  his  uncle's 
office,  although,  for  the  past  month,  he  had  been 
wholly  absorbed  in  preparation  for  his  new  work 
as  an  Indian  missionary. 
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The  danger  signals  were  flying,  but  Cyril  was 
far  away  in  the  clouds  that  morning  and  did  not 
observe  them.  "You  are  just  the  man  I  want  to 
see,  Mr.  Shapleigh," ..  he  began.  "I  want  one 
more  patron  for  village  schools  in  India,  at  fifty 
dollars  a  year  each.  I  have  nine  already  prom- 
ised and  must  have  one  more.  Will  you  be  the 
tenth?" 

The  tenth !  It  was  an  exceedingly  awk- 
ward beginning,  for  everybody  in  the  church 
knew  of  Jacob  Shapleigh's  prejudice  against  that 
particular  ordinal.  But  the  unfortunate  word 
was  out,  and  Cyril  tried  to  recover  himself  with 
a  merry  laugh,  "You  might  do  this,  you  know,  as 
a   wedding  present  for  Elsie  and  me." 

The  thin  lips  snapped  open.  ''You  tithers  make 
me  tired!"  Jacob  Shapleigh's  words  rasped  like 
a  rusty  file  on  a  frosty  morning.  "That  girl  has 
no  business  to  waste  her  talent  out  in  India, 
She  could  earn  three  thousand  a  year  singing  in 
concert;  and,  as  for  you,  you  are  a  plain  fool  to 
give  up  your  prospects  here  in  your  uncle's  of- 
fice !"  The  file  rasped  louder,  as  Harrison 
Crossley  opened  the  door  of  his  private  room. 
'''No,  I  haven't  fifty  dollars  to  give  to  Hottentots 
and  Hindus !  I've  lost  three  times  that  much 
this  very  morning,  trying  to  deal  honestly  with 
heathens  here  in  America!"  The  last  sentence 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  gray-haired  lawyer, 
who  smiled  grimly  and  asked  his  irate  client  to 
enter  the  inner  office. 

Jacob  Shapleigh  was  angry.  There  was  not 
the  least  doubt  about  it.  When  the  office  boy 
grinned,  and  said,  "I  guess  the  old  man  is  pretty 
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mad!"  Cyril  was  still  feeling  his  discomfiture, 
and  forgot  to  rebuke  him. 

"No,  I  won't  give  him  another  week."  The 
file  was  still  rasping,  and  it  had  the  cut  of  steel 
in  it  now. 

''But  he  says  here  that  his  wife  is  still  sick, 
arid  everybody  knows  what  Dakota  drought  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years."  Harrison  Crossley 
was  a  keen  lawyer,  but  he  had  an  instinctive  love 
for  justice.  He  laid  an  open  letter  on  the  table, 
and  looked  into  his  visitor's  eyes. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense !  I've  been  a  farmer  all 
my  life,  and  I  know  that  any  honest  farmer  can 
raise  money  whenever  he  pleases.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  poor  crops;  I  want  my  rent!" 

It  was  the  lawyer's  turn  to  use  steel,  but  Har- 
rison Crossley  wielded  a  sword  and  not  a  file. 
He  turned  on  his  client  sharply.  "Do  you  mean 
that  you  would  compel  him  to  sell  his  work 
horses  ?" 

"I  don't  care  what  he  sells,  I  want  my  rent!" 

"Very  weM,  Jacob  Shapleigh,  then  go  to  Da- 
kota and  collect  your  rent?  Attach  Hill's  horses, 
and  sell  his  machinery;  do  anything  you  please, 
but  don't  expect  honorable  lawyers  to  under- 
take your  business!"  It  was  a  swift  stroke  and 
Jacob  Shapleigh  winced. 

"You  know  me,  Crossley,  and  you  know  I'm 
not  a  hard  man.  But  I  think  I  understand  my 
obligations.  I  ask  you  straight,  as  a  plain  matter 
of  law,  don't  you  think  I  ought  to  have  my  rent  ?" 
The  rasp  was  very  weak  indeed,  and  the  lawyer 
put  away  his  sword  at  once. 
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"What  is  troubling  you,  Jacob?  I  know  your 
affairs  pretty  well,  and  I  fail  to  understand  why 
Hill's  back  rent  should  worry  you.  Hill  is 
honest  enough  and  he  is  sure  to  pay  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  your  two  farms  in  Cherry  Valley, 
your  bank  stock  here  in  the  City  National,  and 
your  regular  dividends  from  the  Interurban 
Traction  ought  to  provide  you  a  second  egg  for 
breakfast !  Your  Dakota  investment  is  new 
land,  and  the  rent  is  only  three  hundred.  I  don't 
see  anything  in  Hill's  letter  to  set  you  on  edge. 
What  is  troubling  you?"  The  lawyer  peered 
quizzicaHy  at  Jacob  Shapleigh. 

"Why,  Crossley,  you  know  I'm  not  caring 
particularly  for  the  rent ;  my  income  is  fairly 
decent.  But  the  Upper  Missouri  is  already  a 
great  wheat  country,  and  my  quarter  section  will 
be  mighty  valuable  some  day.  I  don't  want  to 
risk  losing  it,  and  I'm  lawyer  enough  to  know 
that  rent  is  the  acknowledgment  of  title." 

The  lawyer  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  Jacob 
Shapleigh  moved  right  on.  "That  is  the  main 
reason — in  fact,  it  is  the  only  reason  why  I  can't 
let  Hill's  rent  go  any  longer.  Don't  you 
remember  that  case  in  the  Des  Moines  River  bot- 
toms? The  old  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri 
Valley  Railway  tried  for  thirty  years  to  get  back 
its  land,  and  then  failed.  Blair  told  me  himself 
that  the  'squatters'  had  never  paid  a  penny  of 
rent,  and,  therefore,  that  the  railway  could  not 
establish  title.  I'm  willing  to  donate  the  money 
>ack  again  if  Hill  is  hard  up,  but  he  has  not  paid 
anything  for  three  years,  and  it  can't  go  on  any 
longer.    I've  got  to  safeguard  my  title."  The  rasp 
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was  gone  completely  now;  the  shrewd  eyes  were 
clear  and  even  kind. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  well  versed  in  the 
old  common  law,"  said  Crossley,  much  pleased. 
"But  you  need  not  worry,  the  Dakota  statutes 
will  protect  you;  indeed,  statute  laws  in  all  the 
states   now  protect  property  owners." 

"I  don't  care  for  your  new  statutes,"  returned 
Shapleigh,  briskly.  "Dakota  is  a  long  way  from 
here.  The  state  legislatures  can  frame  new 
statutes  over  night.  Old  Blackstone  and  the 
common  law  are  good  enough  for  me.  I'm  a 
plain  man,  but  I  try  to  be  an  honest  one.  I 
don't  know  about  your  statute  law,  whether  in 
Dakota  or  anywhere  else.  Common  sense  is  the 
basis  of  common  law,  and  common  sense  tells 
me  that  ownership  must  be  acknowledged." 

Harrison  Crossley  regarded  his  client  silently 
for  a  moment.  "James  Hill  offers  to  send  you 
thirty  dollars,"  he  said,  picking  up  the  letter; 
"why  not  take  the  money  and  let  it  go  at  that?" 

But  Jacob  Shapleigh  smiled  knowingly.  "You 
mean,  let  Hill  pay  me  what  he  pleases?  There  is 
no  acknowledgment  in  that,  and  you  know  it. 
The  owner  fixes  the  rate,  not  the  tenant." 

"Well,  if  you  won't  trust  the  Dakota  statutes, 
but  insist  on  the  old  common  law  of  property, 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do."  A  smile 
was  lurking  in  the  lawyer's  eyes..  "You  must 
instruct  me  to  draw  a  new  lease  at  a  lower  rate. 
Suppose  I  make  it  for  five  years,  at  thirty  dollars 
a  year.  That  will  give  Hill  a  chance  to  get  on 
his  feet,  and,  as  you  say,  his  regular  payment  of 
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the  rate  which  you  fix  will  be  a  perfect  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  ownership.  You  certainly  under- 
stand the  old  common  law  which  is,  I  suppose, 
as  old  as  the  world;  certainly  it  goes  back  to 
the  earliest  property  records  of  the  race.  Shall 
I  draw  a  new  lease?"  The  smile  broke  out  of 
the  lawyer's  eyes,  and  covered  his  face. 

"Thirty  dollars  a  year  for  that  quarter  sec- 
tion? Why,  Crossley,  it's  sheer  robbery!  I 
would  be  a  fool  to  offer  such  a  lease,  and  Hill 
would  show  himself  a  rascal  if  he  offered  to  ac- 
cept  it!" 

The  file  was  beginning  to  rasp  again,  but  Har- 
rison Crossley  did  not  hear  it.  He  was  gazing 
at  a  bust  of  Blackstone  just  above  the  door,  and 
seemed  to  be  addressing  that  sage  old  jurist. 
"Will  a  man  do  it?"  he  muttered. 

"Hey?"  rasped  the  file. 

But  the  lawyer  was  still  gazing  at  the  dusty 
bronze.  'Will  a  man  really  do  it?'  he  asked 
aloud. 

"Do  what?"  asked  Shapleigh,  greatly  con- 
fused. 

"Oh !  Excuse  men,  Jacob,  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else.  Do  you  remember  that  sermon 
of   Mr.   Randolph's?" 

"What    sermon?" 

"I  reckon  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  it!"  said 
Crossley.  "I  mean  that  sermon  two  years  ago 
that  started  the  new  financial  programme  at 
Trinity  Church." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  with  a  vicious  rasp. 
"Young  McDermott  poked  it  at  me  when  I  came 
into  your  office,  and  now  you  thrust  it  down  my 
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throat.  Can't  you  people  get  through  an  hour 
of  ordinary  business  without  lugging  in  your 
tithe?" 

"No!"  and  the  lawyer's  right  hand  struck  the 
table.  "No,  I  say;  not  when  a  man  like  you  conies 
into  a  lawyer's  office  and  preaches  the  very  foutv 
dation  of  it  all !  Jacob  Shapleigh,  will  a  man 
rob  God?" 

Jacob  Shapleigh  was  jarred.  When  John  Ran- 
dolph, his  pastor,  had  preached  that  well-re- 
membered sermon,  he  had  resented  it;  for  no 
preacher  had  the  right  to  tell  a  layman  what  his 
financial  obligations  ought  to  be.  But  Harrison 
Crossley  was  his  lawyer,  who  managed  his  in- 
vestments for  him,  and  knew  every  turn  of  his 
business.  The  sudden  flush  of  anger  faded  from 
his  cheeks  and  he  sat  pale  and  silent,  jarred  lit- 
erally speechless.  When  the  lawyer  spoke  again 
it  was  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman. 

"Jacob,"  he  said,  "I  have  waited  for  this  op- 
portunity for  many  months.  You  are  a  shrewd 
man,  I  have  always  known  that.  And  you  are 
an  honest  man ;  if  I  doubted  it  I  would  not  handle 
your  business.  I  was  chagrined  when  you  refused 
to  join  us  in  the  Tithe  Covenant  at  Trinity 
Church,  but  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now, 
that  you  wholly  misunderstood  the  basis  of  it. 
Somehow  you  got  on  a  wrong  track;  you  seemed 
to  think  we  were  forcing  on  the  church  one  of 
the  old  Jewish  statutes,  and  you  opposed  the 
whole  plan.  People  say  you  are  stingy,  but  they 
do  not  know  you  as  I  do.  Of  course  you  dislike 
extravagance;  everyone  knows  that;  in  faot, 
Sprague  says  you  are  'strenuously  economical.'  " 
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A  gleam  of  humor  appeared  behind  Jacob 
Shapleigh's  spectacles,  but  the  thin  lips  were 
pressed   tight   together.     The   lawyer   continued : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  of  '  giving5 ; 
every  man  must  be  allowed  to  think  for  himself 
when  it  comes  to  that.  But  the  support  of  the 
Church  is  not  '  giving.5  It  violates  the  business 
judgment  of  any  practical  man  to  say  that 
churches  and  missions  and  Christian  schools 
shall  depend  for  their  regular  income  upon  the 
benevolent  impulses  of  the  people.  My  father 
was  a  minister,  and  it  was  his  ambition  that  1 
also  should  become  a  minister;  but,  as  a  boy,  the 
feeling  that  our  family  was  in  some  sense  de- 
pendent upon  the  'gifts'  of  the  people  was  to 
me  such  a  humiliation,  that  I  deliberately  re- 
fused to  follow  the  calling  of  a  minister.  I  con- 
fess my  own  sin,  but  I  solemnly  declare  that  the 
laymen  who  brought  shame  and  humiliation  to 
my  boyish  heart  are  guilty  of  the  greater  sin! 
And  yet,  why  should  I  say  'the  laymen'?  I  am 
now  a  layman  myself,  and  I  have  done  my  own 
share  of  this  so-called  'giving.'  We  have  all 
been  in  the  wrong  together.  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  teaching — or,  rather,  the  lack  of 
teaching — which  has  made  of  the  Church  a 
mendicant,  and  has  compelled  her  ministers  and 
her  institutions  to  take  the  place  of  dependents. 
That  is  why  my  whole  soul  responded  to  the 
brave  words  of  our  pastor,  two  years  ago,  when 
he  demanded  financial  independence  for  the 
Church  of  God.  I  saw  the  Tithe  that  day  as  our 
open  way  to  escape  from  an  intolerable  situation, 
and  your  own   words  have  brought   it  home  to 
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me  this  morning  with  even  greater  force  than 
Mr.  Randolph's  sermon,  for  no  man  ever  knew 
you  to  repudiate  an  obligation." 

Jacob  Shapleigh's  eyes  opened  in  wide  as- 
tonishment, but  the  lawyer's  words  crowded 
swift  to  the  end. 

"  To-day  you  have  stated  the  case  for  the  Tithe 
with  greater  clearness  than  I  have  ever  heard 
it  stated  before ;  you  will  be  indebted  to  James 
Hill  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  are  abso- 
lutely right;  ownership  must  be  acknowledged, 
for  acknowledgment  is  not  a  technical  and  legal 
adjustment,  it  rests  on  fundamental  ethics.  Of 
course  the  owner  always  fixes  the  rate  of  ac- 
knowledgment. But  who  is  the  owner?  You 
and  I,  Jacob,  are  Christian  men.  We  know  that 
God  is  the  given  and  is  the  absolute  owner  of 
all  that  we  possess,  'for  it  is  He  that  giveth  us 
power  to  get  wealth/  The  old  common  law  of 
property  is  right,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  men 
who  recognize  the  justice  of  it  among  themselves 
fail  wholly  to  recognize  the  ownership  of  God. 
They  think  of  the  Church,  and  say,  T  will  give 
so  much/  They  think  they  are  'giving,'  and, 
therefore,  they  can  'give'  what  they  please!  But 
they  are  not  giving  at  all,  they  are  acknowledg- 
ing God's  ownership.  Not  they,  but  God,  the 
Owner,  shall  say  How  Much. 

"Now,  Jacob,  just  one  question — and,  remem- 
ber, we  are  not  considering  what  we,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  ought  to  give.  We  have  both  been 
prospered,  and  one-tenth  can  hardly  be  the  meas- 
ure of  our  stewardship.  But  that  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  we  will  not  talk  about  it  now.    We  have 
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been  speaking  of  just  one  thing,  ownership  and 
acknowledgment,  and  you  have  been  reminding 
me  of  the  old  common  law  of  property.  You 
demand  of  Hill  that  he  shall  acknowledge  your 
ownership,  which,  at  best,  is  only  a  derived  title, 
and  not  absolute  ownership  at  all;  you  demand 
acknowledgment  of  that  title  and  insist  that  you, 
and  not  Hill,  shall  fix  the  rate;  and  you  rightly 
base  your  demand  on  the  old  common  law,  the 
law  that  came  from  God  in  the  beginning.  Jacob 
Shapleigh,  you  are  an  honest  man;  answer  me — 
Will  a  man  rob  God?" 

Cyril  McDermott  was  putting  on  his  overcoat 
a  half  hour  later,  when  a  hand  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  "I  guess  I  would  like  to  take  that 
tenth  school,  Cyril.  Fifty?  all  right;  and  I  wish 
you  would  tell  Ferguson  that  I've  got  another 
fifty  for  our  city  mission  on  Fourth  Street.  I'm 
rather  glad  you  waited  to  give  me  that — that 
'tenth,'  Cyril,  I — I've  been  making  a  mistake." 
When  the  young  man  looked  up  in  amazement, 
there  was  a  blur  on  Jacob  Shapleigh's  glasses. 
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The  Round  Table 

1.  Is  it  true  that  many   Christian  people,   like 

"Jacob   Shapleigh,"  become  annoyed   when 
reference  is  made  to  "the  tenth"? 

2.  Why   is   this? 

3.  Are   "tithers"   themselves   sometimes  annoy- 

ing? 

4.  How  can  this  be  avoided? 

5.  Why  are  "property  owners"  careful  to  col- 

lect   rent — is    it    merely    for    purposes    of 
profit? 

6.  How  can  a  "title"  become  obscured? 

7.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  "tenant,"  who,  after 

a  long  time,  claimed  that  he   was  "practi- 
cally the  owner"? 

Is  it  true  that  "Possession  is  nine  points  in 
the  law"? 


If  not,  how   did  this  proverb  originate? 

Why  has  it  become  necessary  for  statue  law 
to  protect  "property  owners"? 

Has  the  original  "common  law"  been  abused 
by   dishonest  people? 

If  so,   does  this   destroy  the   foundation   on 
which  common  law  rests? 

Who  "owns"  the  earth  and  its  fullness? 

What  is  the  difference  between  "ownership" 
and   "possession"? 

Must  Ownership  be  acknowledged?     Why? 
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16.     Does  the  "Owner"  or  the  "occupier"  fix  the 
rate  of  acknowledgment? 

(7.     Did  God  ever  name  a  certain  ratio  or  pro- 
portion of  income,  and  say,  "It  is  holy"? 

18.  What  ratio  or  proportion  did  He  name? 

19.  Has  this  proportion  ever  been  changed? 

20.  Did  Christ  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  to 

fulfill  it? 

21.  Would   it  "fulfill"   the  law,  or  "destroy"   it, 

to  abrogate  the   fundamental  principles  of 
ownership  and  possession? 

22.  When    men    acknowledge    God's    ownership 

of  that  which  they  possess,  is  this  "giving"? 

23.  Is   a   Christian   responsible   to   God   for  the 

right  use  of  his  entire  income? 

24.  If  so,  is  paying  "the  tenth"  the  fulfillment 

or  the   acknowledgment   of   that   responsi- 
bility? 

25.  Does  the  average  Christian  purpose  to  "rob 

God,"  or  is  he  uninstructed  ? 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Author.) 
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* '  The  Victory  of  Mary  Christopher '  ■    (a  good 

story  on  tithing),    by   Calkins.    Price,   25c 
(All  prices  are  postpaid.) 

3.    The  Following  Pamphlets  are  Valuable 
For  Distribution 

Prices  postpaid,   $1.50  per  hundred. 
"Proportionate   Giving."      Eobt.   E.   Speer. 
"The     Stewardship     of     Property."        F.     E. 

Calkins. 
"  The    Sin    We    are    Afraid    to    Mention."     A 

Business  Man. 
"How  to  Tithe  and  Why."     A  Layman. 
"Thanksgiving  Ann."      Kate  W.  Hamilton. 
"The   Jarring   of  Jacob   Shapleigh."      Calkins. 
(Sample   packages  postpaid,    15c    each.) 


For  sale  by 

The  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House 

299  Queen  St.  West      -      -      Toronto,  Ontario 


